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the enemy of Christians. He called a conference at St. Peters-
burg to restore peace, and proposed a compromise: Greece to be
divided into three self-governing principalities. This was unani-
mously rejected. The conference confined itself to inviting the
Sultan, in April, 1825, to accept the mediation of the powers, but
without threatening to impose peace on him.

Alexandef was about to make a final decision, when he died,
December, 1825. His death hastened the sudden change in
Russian policy. Nicholas, his successor, refused to leave Eng-
land the monopoly in protecting the Greeks; he had before his
accession expressed sympathy for the Greek insurgents. Can-
ning, taking advantage of these tendencies, sent Wellington to
make terms with Nicholas; they agreed in April, 1826, that Eng-
land should offer her mediation to the Sultan and that Russia
should support her. This was an abandonment of Metternich's
policy.

Russia had begun negotiations with the Turkish government
on other questions, and was awaiting their termination to bring
up the Grecian question. It was only at the end of a year, April,
1827, that the Grand Vizier received official communication of
the Anglo-Russian protocol of 1826. He refused to consider it.
But England and Russia held to their decision. France had al-
ready adhered to the protocol; the other powers, in July, 1827,
declared their readiness to impose Grecian autonomy by force,
and sent a fleet into Greece. They demanded from the Sultan an
armistice for the Greeks, threatening in case of a refusal to take
active measures (August). Thus the situation was the reverse of
that of 1820: England and France were intervening, but in sup-
port of a revolution, while Austria and Prussia refused to inter-
vene; Russia in 1820 intervened against the subjects, in 1827
against the sovereign.

The unexpected death of Canning in August changed the
policy of the English ministry; his successors wished to avoid all
complications. But the three powers found themselves already
entangled. Their fleet, commanded by the English admiral, had
come to the western coast of Morea to impose a truce on the two
parties. Ibrahim at first accepted; then, on an order from the
Sultan, began to devastate Messenia. The European fleet inter-
fered, calling on the Egyptian fleet to depart. As in Ibrahim's
absence his men refused to move, the allied fleet took a position
in the harbor of Navarino by the side of the Egyptian ships.
The Christian sailors were so excited against the Mussulmans